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For one dollar received during the next two weeks we will mail to any address THREE copies of “The Sailing 


of King Olaf and Other Poems.” This offer will positively not be open after October 1. Order now in preparation for 


Christmas. 
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AND OTHER POEMS BY 


ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


The poem which gives the book its title is well known, while 
the others, all short pieces, are not only musical but full of thought 
and delicious fancy. They show an unfaltering trust in 
human goodness, and « faith in the ultimate righting of things that 
now perplex us.— Philadelphia Record. 


“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which gives the book its 
title, isa finely treated Norse legend, and the “ Rose Songs” are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of imagination and sportive 
play of fancy.— New Orleans Times-Demoerat. 


There is no want of variety in these poems; in subject, treatment 
and metre a pleasing change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while others we re-read with 
Pleasure, retaining a few in permanent friendship.—-Providence Sun- 


day Telegram. 


A beautifully printed little volume. We can commend 
it to all lovers of poetry for the fine quality of what it contains. 
—Boston Transcript. 

Mrs. Brotherton’s reputation as a graceful writer has long since 
been established by her contributions to Century, Scribner, Hurper, 
Lippincott and the Atlantic Monthly. Hers is thought-poetry 
and not jingle-—New York Letter in Cincinnati Iilustra'ed News. 
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Cloth, square 18mo., full gi!t, red edges, 14f pages, $1.00 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


Dr. Stockwell’s essay, issued in a pleasing volume, has for its 
sub-title “ Suggestions of an Individual Immortality, based upon 
our organic and life history.” He discusses, in a way which we 
have found singularly thoughtful and suggestive, the analogies for 
a future life to be derived. from the organic origin of the individual 
human being. With the utmost good taste he has drawn out the 
striking analogical arguments to show that a future material ex- 
istence is no more difficult to conceive than the present one, of which 
we know the wonderful physical conditions and antecedents. There 
is a refreshing spiritual temper in this essay from a physician. He 
regards the universe as “the materialization of a thought of God,” 
and sees the difficulties presented by the problem of individual im- 
mortality relieved by the coming in of just such higher forces us 
have developed the human individual and the human race thus far, 
in their undoubted history. Without entering into the details of 
Dr. Stockwell’s argument we commend his essay to thinking people 
as one of the most suggestive and best developed essays on personal 


immortality which later years have produced. Literary World, 


Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, half trimmed edges, 81.00. 
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CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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THE OPEN COURT. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. DR. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 
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The Opgew Court has for contributors the leading thinkers of the old and new world. : 
Translations from the most prominent anthors of Europe have been procured, and efforts are made to 


mga the very best and most advanced thought beuring onscientific, religious, social and economic 
questions. 


Contents of Recent Numbers. 


The Question of Immortality is treated in the Editorial of No. 25, “Evolution and Immortality.” 
it is shown that Immortality according to the Monistic view is immanent; it isa continuance of ourselves in 
our children, in our ideas aud in the work we have done during life. Rudolf Weyler in his easay “ THE 
Process OF PROGRESS "in No, 24 speaks of death as a mere transition and C. Billups in a letter in No. 25 
criticises the wrong notion of a transcendent immortality as taught by Dualism. | 

The Ethical Basis of Charity. W. ALEXANDER JouNson. The Editor of The Reporter, an 
organ of Organized Charity, Chicago, a not only from experience but takes the scientific aspect of this 
most vital problem. The basis of Charity must not be sought for in the sustenance of a pauper class who 
would not exist but for charity. The basis of Charity must be sought for in ourselves and our ethical 
nature. To this truth the principles and methods of doing the work of Charity must conform. 

The International Council of Women. Moncure D. Conway. A timely word about a re- 
markable and encouraging progress in the development of human kind. 

Determinism Versus Indeterminism. Pror. GeorGs von Gizyokt, in Nos. 2% and 26. George 
von Gizycki is Professor of Philosophy at the University of Berlin. His name is well known beyond the 
boundary ot his country. The problem of the Freedom of the Will has perhapd never been treatedin a 
clearer and more forcible manner. Contributions on the same subject may be expected from KE. P. Powell 
and Xenos Clark. 

Reflex Motions. G. H. ScHNerpER, in No. 24. G. H. Schneider's book, Der Menschliche Wille, ia 
one of the most prominent delineations of modern psychological research. The essay on Reflex Motions is a 
translation of — chapter of Schneider's work. It contains the fundamental propositions of physio- 
logical psychology 

Evolution and idealism. Pror. E. D. Cores, in No. 23. A very able statement of Positivism and 
scientific inquiry versus the imagination of a wrong Idealism. Prof. Cope treats this subject with per- 
8 pan ia and strength. His essay should be compared with the Editorial of No. 85 “ Idealism, Realism and 
Moniem,”’ 

Trusts and Unions and is the Banking System a Monopoly? Lyman J. Gages, in No. 
88 and 38. These two essavs contain the subject matter of the author's lecture in the Economic Conferences. 
Mr. Gage is one of the most prominent bankers in the financial world. His view of the banking system in 
reference to the social problem deeerves the attention of all parties. An answer to his propositions from 
the standpoint of a laborer will be given by Wheelbarrow in No, 40. 


ms, $2.00 per year. $1.00 for Six Months, 80.50 for Three Months, Single Copies, 10 
; Cents. Send for Free Sample Copies, 
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yf, ~-" YANKEE BLADE--- 


This wonderful family story paper is read every 
week by 400,000 people. Jt is a large, tag 
aper, every page filled solid full of interesting read- 
ve; stories of thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladies’ Work, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Departments. The Famous , 
Funny Columns of THE YANKFE BLADE are 
edited by SAM WALTER Foss, the celebrated 
| 7% bumorist. The circulation is rapid:y increasing, 
Endorsed by the best people as suitable for everybody to read. Its reading 
mat'er is pure, and devoid of the tlightest tinge of vulgarit:. Don’t fail to 
try THE YANKEK BLADE. You will be dclighted with it. Comes every 
week. Our regular subscription priceis $200 per year. We offer it to 
new subscribers for only $1.00 a year, or 
50 cents for six months. We willsend it three 
% months for 25cents. Ifyou willenclose G6 cis. : ¥ 
~" One extra, and mention this paper, we will 
“ subscr iption send you FREE a Half Dozen Japanese Shifa Handkerchiefs ot 
m Free for Every Mikado paper, fibre silk, nearly half ayard square, in handsome designs, assorted. 
” - ® BThis is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm. Sendatonce. Sent? 
Club p stor shea, years for $1.75. THE YANKEE BLADE is for sale at all newsdealers, for 5c. per copy. 
yy Subser gee 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 


We have eramined the aboveenrmed paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and Jind them te 
bea remus kabie Larguin. i: We can recommend them to ali our readers.—L£diior. 
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MICHIGAN seman 


A Correspondence School in American Political 
History; the Study of Our Own Institutiotts toyether 
with a complete survey of the fundamental Principles 
anderlying Practical Politics. This courseis arranced 
with special reference to good citizenship. On the 
\dvisory Board are President Julius H. Steelye, D.D., 
LL.D., Pres't James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., Pres't C. 
H. Parue, D.D., L.L.D., and Pres*t Herrick Johnson, 
YN... LUD. 

For full information send ten cents in stamps for 
circulars and a copy of 7he Slufesman. 

Address the Chancellor, 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, A. M., 
Room 25. 179 Washington St,. CHICAGO, ILL. 


RACTICAL PIETY — A cloth-bound 60-page 
book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful, 
readable sermons by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Mailed 
for 30 cents in stamps. Catalogues free. CHARIES 
H. KERR & CO., Publish s, 1:75 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, 


For the higher education of young women. College, 
l'reparatory and Advanced Courses of Study in Classics 
Modern Languages and English. Fine advantages in 
Music and Art. Brick buildingsthoroughly remodeled, 
Steam-heated, and passenger elevator. Board and 
tuition, $200. 22nd year opens Sept. 6. For catalogue F. 
address ISABELLA F. FRENCH, Prin., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


GIRLS’ HIGHER SCHOOL. 


487-489 LaSalle Ave., Chicago. Thirteenth year begins 
Sept. 15. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children. Full courses of study, including a 
prepenetinn, Se ee ees Sy Eh well located. 
Miss REBEccA 8S. Rics, A.M. ere 
Address Miss Mary E. Brrpy, A.M. Principals. 


horthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at ouce. Address 


WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, O. 
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The Woman's Journal, 
A Weekly Paper, 


Founded 1870, devoted to Woman’s Interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL], 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Wa, 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Catler, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary F. Eastman, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary E. Beedy, Harriot 
Prescott Spofford. 


Four weeks on trial, FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regular prioe 


per year, $2.50, To Libraries and Reading 
Rooms, half-price. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


‘It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.’’—Louisa M. Alcott. 


‘“T would give up my versal ms rgd sooner than the 
Woman's JouURNAL.”’—Maria Mitchell. 


*‘Itis an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.""—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that | know.’’—Clara Barton. 


‘* Tt is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”"—** Josiah 
Allen's Wife *’ (Marietta Holley). 


‘*The WomAN’'s JOURNAL has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and victory. It has no peerin this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted." 
—Frances F. Wiliard. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sample 
copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, Woman's Journal Office, 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


| Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, EpITOoR, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year, Sample copies, 
five weeks for locents. Single copies, § cents. 


THe Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among ls 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the WoMAN's T'RIBUNE. Every person 1D 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
apremium. For aclub of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca” vassers. 


The Woman's TRIBUNE snc Unrry to one address 
one year for $2.10. 
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gents preferred who can furnish a horse and give 
th sir whole time to the business. Spare moments may 
e vrofitably employed also. A few vacan ies im 
towns and cities. B.F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Mata 


' $t., Richmond, Va. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Mayor Kocue says that ‘“‘drankenness on the part of any 
oliceman in Chicago begets dismissal and no influence can 
get back on the force the men discharged for this offense.” 


OncE the Jews were carried captive to Babylon and 
wept beside its waters. Today it is reported that two Jews 
of Bagdad have bought all the heaps and mounds that 
mark the site of ruined, buried Babylon. 


_ J. H. Kexioa, of Troy, New York, has given Miss Wil 
lard a thousand dollars to be spent at her discretion in tem- 
perance work: a noble example to those who have money 
but no time or skill to do the world’s work with; let them 


hold up the hands of those who are willing to give time and 


talent to it. 


[r is doubtful, even in America, whether the average 
young minister can write two good sermons a week. But 
in England the Bishop of Ely has forbidden the deacons of 
his diocese to try to! If their flocks require a second ser 
mon they are to write out a sermon from some standard 
divine to be furnished by the Bishop. 


Tue Christian Register in a recent brevity thus touches 
off the ideal church for the realization of which we labor. 
Not a Sabbath day sanctuary but a manual training school 
for the religious life for seven days inthe week: ‘Wanted: 
Manual education in ourchurches. Christians need to edu- 
cate the hand so that it will fulfill the impulses of the heart.” 


‘“BiessEp are they who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled,” said Jesus. But to be so 
filled as not to hunger and thirst any more, if it were pos- 
sible, would not be the highest good. He who ceases to 
hunger, ceases to grow. They are the truly blest in whom 
is the perpetually returning hunger and thirst which bring 
the perpetual supply. 


THe Woman’s Tribune quotes Bishop Fallows as saying: 
“I have been long in coming to this conclusion, I confess. 
I read the life of our Lord in a new light; the last ritualis- 
tic prejudice has vanished. Christ’s commissions were given 
to women and men alike. Men have too long misconceived 
the true position of women. This present period in the 
church is very important. Let us notarray ourselves against 
Holy Ghost women, lest we be found to fight against God.’ 


Has President Cleveland contributed ten thousand dollars 
to the campaign fund of the Democratic party? If so, let 
all right. minded people of all parties blush with shame over 
a chief executive who sinks himself to the level of those 
other self-seekers who give lavishly of time, money and per- 
sonal persuasion for the advancement of their own 
political ambition. It is not Utopian to expect a pub- 
lic sentiment concerning civil service that will rebuke such 
immodesty with neglect and ultimate oblivion. 


Many seem often to assume that “holiness” and “right- 
eousness of life” are to result from gifts not yet received; 
and are hence “praying” every now and then for the Divine 
favor, and thinking within themselves, that “if they could 
only secure some new and great heaven-sent blessing,’’ then 
they would doubtless succeed in doing their duty, and in 
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living to some effectual purpose. Whereas, there is not a 
moral and responsible human being who has not already as 
divine a gift as will ever be obtained by his praying for one. 


Tue Reporter, for August, the admirable monthly organ 
of the Charity Organization of this city, contains a por- 
trait of Doctor Ryder, with a biographical sketch by his sue- 
cessor, J. Coleman Adams. Speaking of the nearly half a 
million dollars which Doctor Ryder left for public interests, 
Mr. Adams adds the following, which we wish might be 
read by every prosperous citizen in the west: ‘Few great 
fortunes in Chicago have as yet been consecrated to the 
higher interests and uses of society. Men and women who 
ought to know better, still express surprise when a rich man 
leaves any large proportion of his wealth to the commu 
nity.”’ 


ProFEssoR SwinaG last Sunday met his people for the first 
time after vacation. He told them that ‘Life was the essence 
of true religion rather than doctrine.” Doctor Thomas told 
his people that the prophet was the man in whom the spirit 
of truth overflowed, and that “this class of men was not con- 
fined to any generation or to any age.” Doctor Lorimer 
found in Christ not only the ‘‘embodiment of the everlast- 
ing hills, but a garden of flowers, a shower of: stars and a 
chorus of nightingales.”” Thus did he plead for beauty as 
an element in the religious life. 


“THe need to-day” says the Christian Intelligencer as 
quoted by the Christian Register, “is not a man who can 
make sermons, but one whocan mold manhood. If we were 
a Methodist we should shout ‘Amen.’”? The Christian In 
telligencer evidently did not intend to imply that sermons 
do not have their important share in molding manhood, but 
rather that the manual training of impulse is the pre-emi- 
nent need of to-day. Since woman is no less potent a 
power in the molding of manhood than is man himself we 
thank God that more women are entering the ministry, for 
their influence will be instinctively towards its becoming 
in the good old-fashioned sense a ministering that molds 
human life,—that shapes and religionizes it in its own 
natural and legitimate channels. In this way they will help 
to save it from the too great preaching prominence. ‘There 
is cause for rejoicing every time her work and influence are 


permitted to compete with and complement that of man, 


and more than anywhere else when it enters the realm of 


pulpit and parish. 


Proressor Swine spoils a good temperance story in the 
last Monday’s Tribune by correcting the absurd and sensa- 
tional report that has been going the rounds of the papers 
concerning the sixteen class-mates of General Harrison that 
now fill drunkard’s graves. Professor Swing was one of 
the sixteen, four others of them are preachers, one of them 
a member of Congress, three of them lawyers, one of them 
a monk in a Baltimore convent, and the only drinking man 
of the seventeen is alive and successful. It is too bad to 
ruin a campaign story, indeed it is hard to spoil a campaign 
story. It will keep on its rounds just as if it were true. 
But this baseless story illustrates the need of reforming the 
temperance orator. He has too long depended upon extrav- 
agant rhetoric, sensational stories and emotional appeals 
with little regard for the side-lights and the shadings of 


truth. He too seldom remembers that in the sad field of 
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intemperance, as elsewhere, truth is stranger than fiction. 
He too often misses the power of under-statement. The 
blighting effect of alcohol upon the physical and spiritual 
natures of man is startling enough without any attempt at 
exaggeration, which extravagant speech always weakens 
the cause. We trust that the era of the gutter man in 
temperance work is nearly at an end—theman who has “re- 
formed,” and goes about exposing his spiritual ulcers and 
scattering broadcast in the minds of untainted youths the 
slang, profanity and swagger which he acquired in the days 
of his sinful indulgence. We trust that the era of the sta- 
tistician, physician and student is well begun in the temper- 
ance field. Not agitation but education is what we need 
concerning temperance. ‘T’he temperance press, as well as 
temperance organizations must learn that there is an in- 
separable connection between pure speech and clean lives. 
The kingdom of heaven can not be served by the methods 
or the language of the kingdom of darkness, which is also 
the kingdom of coarseness. ‘Temperate speech best serves 


sober living. Above all, let temperance people have a con- 
science for the truth. 


On Saturday, the Sth inst., the senior editor was called 
upon to officiate at the funeral of the devoted wife of Rev. 
S. B. Loomis, of Lone Rock, Wis., the earnest and only 
missionary of our faith in the Wisconsin river valley west of 
Madison. It was touching to see the people throng from 
the various fields of his ministerial labor, many of them 
driving ten, twenty, thirty miles, hoping that somehow they 
might, by their presence, give back in some measure the 
sympathy and consolation which this apostle of a hopeful 
faith has been enabled to give to so many during a minis- 
try of over twenty years in that country side. For over 
forty years Mr. and Mrs. Loomis have been publicly iden- 
tified with the ministry of freedom; first the freedom of man 
under the law of the State, after that the freedom of the 
soul under the gospel of love. Mr. Loomis was a youthful 
yoke fellow with Samuel J. May and his sainted associates 
of the anti-slavery movement. After the war he exchanged 
New York for Wisconsin as a field of labor, since which 
time he has known the hardships and the loneliness of a 
Unitarian missionary. Many friends of his in Janesville, 
Monroe, Cooksville and elsewhere will read this notice of 
his bereavement with sympathetic love and will join with 
us in hoping that the pilgrim’s strength may still serve him 
and that the light of the mountain top may still find him in 
his valley of loneliness. 


In view of the fact that an associate is responsible for 
the wise counsel quoted below, we are glad to give our 
readers, many of whom are familiar with ‘‘ The Faith that 
makes Faithful,” the benefit of the following effective 
amplification, by Amber in the Chicago Evening Journal, 
of one of its sentences: ‘I fell in with a sentence the other 
day which I have straightway inscribed upon my banner, 
and Iam going to march under it right through to glory! 
‘If you can not realize your ideal,’ it read, ‘ idealize your 
real.’ That’s it, my dear. Don’t sit down and cry because 
you have hard things to do, but get up and go about your 
work as the husbandman goes to work to sow seed for a 
coming harvest. It may be nothing bnt plowshares and 
bent backs and turned over clods now, but sure as God lives 
and your own grit holds out there will be a golden wheat 
field by and by. Never fall into the error of making a 
necessity so hateful that it spoils your own comfort and 
everybody else’s who comes in contact with you. There are 
lots of disagreeable things which must be done in this 
world, but dreading a task never yet assisted in its fulfill- 
ment, and the only way to get along with disagreeable facts 
is to idealize them if possible; takethem one by one as they 
come along and get them soon over. Nobody ever yet 
climbed a hill by wishing himself at the top, It is step by 
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step, through dust and over stones, that brings us finally to 
the view over into Canaan.” 


THE EODITOR’S DRAWER. 


The senior editor of this paper has been out of office foy 
the last {wo months. The chair has been vacant at head. 
quarters, and he joins with Unity readers in thanking the 
associates that have made his absence a season of enjoyment 
and rest to both editor and reader. But some matters have 
necessarily accumulated in the drawer which would have 
seen the light ere this if the Wisconsin parish, the wild 
flowers, and that country ride of two hundred miles in an 
open wagon with the family circle and right-hand helpers 
from parish and headquarters did not have to be attended 


to. Among the accumulations was found the following 
letter: 


To THE EDITOR OF oo I sent to a gifted friend the number 
of your paper that contained a severe paragraph from Hugh 0. 
Pentecost concerning ambition, in which he denounces in unspar- 
ing terms those who manifest that quality. His answer is at least 
pointed and refreshing, so I copy it for you: 

“Hugh O. Pentecost in the copy of Unity that you were good 
enough to send me talks nonsense. He says, ‘A man disgraces him. 
self * * * who wishes to be president.’ St. Paul said, ‘If a man 
desireth the office of a bishop he desires a good work.’ Ambition 
is as often in the line of right as of wrong. Success is to a man 
what blossoming is to an apple bud; both work toward fruition. 
Henry Clay would rather be right than be president. He would 
rather have been both and was—neither.” 


Yours with thanks for the pleasure I have in reading UNiry, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


We thank our good friend, Miss Willard, for sending this 
word from her friend, who, among his other gifts, knows 
how to quote aptly. But still wesympathize with Mr. Pen- 
tecost’s ‘‘nonsense,”’ if such 1t be. We remember that the 
Moses and the Luthers of the race have ever accepted the 
divine task with a holy hesitancy and spiritual humility. 


‘We remember also that “ Fools rush in where angels fear to 


tread”’; and that the ambition to serve the world is higher 
than the ambition to receive the honors of the world. Per- 


haps the aspirants in question were moved by the higher 
ambition. | 


Rev. G. D. Black, our vigilant and appreciative contrib- 
utor from Yellow Springs, Ohio, writes: 


In reading Mr. Calthrop’s excellent sermon in the book, “Show 
us the Father,” I have noticed a common mistake that is made in 
reference to the expression, ‘“‘ God-intoxicated man,” as applied to 
Spinoza. Everybody who writes about Spinoza uses it, but I have 
never seen it credited to its author, except by Carlyle. Mr. Cal- 
throp gives itto Schleiermacher. Novalis was the author of it. This 
is what he said: “Spinozism is a surfeit with deity — Spinoza isa 
God-intoxicated man.” ; | | 

My love for this dweller in the high empyrean of the spirit 1s 
so great I am jealous that no lawful meed should be lost to him. 


Rev. J. H. Clifford, of Germantown, inquired during our 
absence if the paraphrase of Psalm cxxx1x attributed to 
Caroline Eliot Stetson was not written by Mrs. E. C. Potter, 
the lamented wife of W. J. Potter, of New Bedford. Very 
likely the request to reprint was mistaken at the office for a 


confession of authorship. We shall be glad to verify Mr. 
Clifford’s impression in these columns. 3 

The organizing ability displayed by the women of tls 
country in these later years is one of the surprising and 
encouraging signs of the times. The crowning effort in 
this direction is that which springs from the great Inter- 
national Council at Washington of last spring. The present 


aim and methods of this Council of which Miss Frances E. 


Willard is president, are so fully set forth in a communica 
tion we find in our drawer that we print it entire, hoping 
that not only all women’s organizations, but all the man- 
burdened progressive organizations also will seek a place 12 
this moving column as early as possible. 


Its purpose is to secure in every leading city and town of “ 
United States a “ Woman’s Council” made up of the presidents ° 
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all soeieties of women, having a headquarters for its own, with an 

office secretary, and entering unitedly upon such lines of work as 

all the women can agree upon. It is believed that such a plan of 

interaction, combined with the organic independence of each soci- 

ety, will do away with the over-lapping of plans that now leads to 

much waste of time andenergy. Also that it will broaden the hori- 

zon of every woman who belongs to an organized society of 

women, and leadto larger mutual toleration between guilds, heretofore 

separate and to a great degree non-symputhetic. As an illustration 

of the practical working of the plan it may be stated that such a 

council of women could readily arrange for petitions from all soci- 

eties of women in any given town or city asking that women should 

be placed upon the school board, upon the different boards entrusted 

with the care of public institutions for the defective, delinquent and 

dependent classes; asking for the admission of women to local, 

county, state, and national organizations, such as press associations, 
medical associations, ecclesiastical associations, etc.; asking that the 
doors of such schools and colleges gs are not yet open to women 
might be thrown wide open for their admission; asking for better 
protection for the home, and heavier penalties for all crimes against 
women and girls. Women could use their influence to secure for 
girls in the public schools better opportunities for physical culture, 
and the enforcement of the new laws for instruction in hygiene. 
They could also help to engraft the kindergarten system on the 
public schools. They could do much for the protection of shop 
girls, in furnishing them better conditions of living by securing 
local ordinances requiring the best sanitary conditions; limiting the 
number in one room, and in every way ameliorating the present 
situation, while using their utmost influence to increase the wages 
of this class of workers. It will be readily seen that greatly added 
force will come from any such movement, whether local, state or 
national, when it is backed up by the united societies of the locality, 
state or nation, and that with a small expenditure of money and 
time all these societies, while carrying on separately their own sep- 
arate work for which they were organized, may yet do an immense 
work for womanhood at large along the lines on which all can agree 
to unite insympathy, influence and effort. To carry out such plans 
and on so large a scale will require time, but there is every reason 
to believe from the experiences and success of the women who 
have taken up this work that they will persist in a quiet but intelli- 
gent endeavor, having in view the ends herein stated, until success 
shall crown their great but altogether practicable movement. 


et nn ee re 


AFTER VACATION, WHAT ? 


One day in our vacation wanderings the twilight hours 
found us riding into and through one of those open-mouthed 
rich-fielded valleys in which Wisconsin abounds, rimmed but 
not shut in by that formation which attains to the outlines 
but not the altitude of mountains, which in local phrase is 
termed bluffs. We-were so far removed in space and time 
from the city din and crowd that it seemed as though cities 
belonged to another planet. Even a railroad, with its vil- 
lages, telegraph-poles and whistling engines, was either 
hours behind us or beyond us. It was such an evening 
with such a sunset as one sees but a few times in life, 
except in dreams. The western sky had changed from the 
bold, daring saffron of an August sunset: through sweeping 
darts of red into an opalescent stillness, engirdling the 
brow of earth with a halo such as the older artists sought 
in vain to throw around the Christ-head, seeking a bril- 
liancy that would glorify but not destroy the modesty, the 
sorrow and the retirement of the divine face. It was an 
evening in which even the birds and insects seemed to stop 
to listen, to look and keep quiet. Cow-bells tinkled in the 


home-nooks of the farms. The dull hum of a threshing 


machine came from the distance, speaking of an ever-pro- 
longed day to tired workers. On the farther bill, out 
against that apparently self-sustained light of the sky, 
stood in diamond-like outlines the fairy discs of a windmill, 
and even it stood still. Nothing, aside from an occasional 
woman’s call or child’s cry, broke the silence; for the hum 
of the machine and the irregular tinkle of the bells seemed 
to be a part of the silence. The grating of our wagon- 
wheels was rude and intrusive, and we stopped to let the 
darkness steal over us with its revealing benedictions, bring- 
ing as it did the stars like lanterns in its hand. While we 
stopped, a church-bell, the Catholic Angelus, broke out 
from one of the distant hill-mountain tops at the farther 
end of the valley. It was one of those rich, noble bells 
which the Catholic church knows where to put and how to 
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use in the country’s far-off nooks and quiet places. Delib- 
erately it pealed out its message, which each listener must 
interpret for himself. We knew too much of the life in 
that neighborhood; we had studied too closely the revela- 
tions of the sunlight not to know that we stood in no ideal 
valley such as Rasselas sought or poets have sung. It was 
no dream Arcadia. We knew that the horizon line, so 
strongly yet delicately molded, rimmed homes that were 
meager and barren,—homes that sheltered sordid men and 
unhappy and overworked women. There were doubtless 
poorly tilled fields and sadly neglected minds in that valley. 
The morrow would bring hard tasks to reluctant hands, and 
would hear foul phrases and angry words fall from human 
lips in that neighborhood; but over it all would stand all 
day that cross-crowned church, and three times next day 
and for every day in the year to come that bell would sound 
its call to prayer. It would strike upon ears often reluc- 
tant—-many of them stupid—its summons to the higher life. 
That bell will speak of the permanent right, of the immortal 
hope of the blessed dead of God. ‘To many it will be the 
bell of superstition, the Catholic bell, despised and dreaded. 
But back of all that is doctrinal, sectarian or provincial, 
it will be the bell of religion, the voice of the ideal, as much 
a part of that valley, hung far out there in country space, 
as the scarred bluff and the murmuring brook. That bell 
belonged there as much as the opalescent sky belonged 
there that night,—aye, more, because it somehow echoed 
the voice that called the hills into being and will speak 
when the brook is dry. It was the voice of nature vocal- 
izing itself in the dreams of man. It was the voice of God 
phrasing itself in the aspirations of the race. It was the 
spirit of the universe climbing through atom and cell up 
through fern and tree, through bird and beast into the heart 
of woman and the hand of man, embodying itself on its 
upward way in its highest attainment in the prophet’s 
dream and the martyr’s faith. And this is what rang out 
in the higher tones of that church-bell. One side of the 
crudest, narrowest little church found by any of our readers 
in their vacation wanderings fronts this everlasting side. 
All churches have that which belongs to nature and to 
nature’s God. They are not only a part, but the highest 
part of every landscape in which they are set. 


“ For out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air; 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, | 
And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat.” 


May all this suggest the perspective into which our vaca- 
tion should have thrown our work as workers in the field of 
religion. Some of our readers have doubtless enjoyed as a 
luxury temporary freedom from church obligations. The 
Sunday morning sleep has been more refreshing because 
more prolonged. The money which the contribution box 
was wont to claim may have bought a relished pleasure at 
the theater, the book-store or the refreshment stand. Some 
may have found that social position and respectability are 
better found outside of church lines than in them. But if 
all this should Jeave only a lingering desire that vacation 
might continue to the end of the year, we have missed the 
higher benediction. Unless our vacation has toned up our 
spirits as it has our bodies; if it has not made us more will- 
ing to face the fact that the world is not what it ought to 
be; that in every community there is much that is wicked, 
mind-blinding, heart-suffocating and soul-stultifying, and 
that to every individual there are mean temptations and 
cowardly and selfish moments, it would have been better 
to remain at home and at work. To right the wrongs, to 
resist the evils of the world, Unrry welcomes back the 
workers and re-commits itself to this high work,—the work 
of identifying religion with holiness, of making righteous 
ness the watchword of our faith and helpfulness the com- 
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manding tones of the bell that summons us to willing 
srayer. We return to the work of subordinating all thought 
fbvicn in religion to life lines. Our vacation has taught us 
that still less in the future than in the past should we labor 
to seek to establish one more rival ‘‘church of Christ’’; to 
dispute with others our superior right to his name or to 
deepen another sectarian line across the much-scratched 
face of christendom. Much as we believe in the Christ of 
history, we believe more in the Christ that is to be, the 
loyal life of all men and women. To this end we propose 
to stand more than ever by the truth-seeker, though he may 
miss the truth. Weare going to fellowship whoever does 
the deed, though he may not know how to pronounce the 
word. We are going to believe in and teach the Universal. 
ists’ faith, with no reservations for sectarian or theological 
purposes. ‘The brotherhood dreamed of beyond the grave, 
we will try to realize here. Weare going to believe in and 
teach a spiritualism that lays hold of the eternal life, 
though it may not demonstrate it, and which woos the holy 
presence of unseen dear ones, though they may not for us 
materialize and we do not hear, or hearing, fail to under- 
stand their rappings. We are going to believe in and 
work for an Unitarianism that discards the “ism” and mag- 
nifies the “wnity,’ an Unitarianism whose growth did not 
stop with Channing, whose limits no association, local or 
national, has a right to define; an Unitarianism that, like 
the Western Conference, boldly, gladly, devoutly, welcomes 
ull those who seek to advance truth, righteousness and love 
in the world. Believing that this is‘the prophetic trend as 
well as the historic and logical import of the Unitaman 
movement, we declare our right in und allegiance to its 
existing organizations and activities; and, until we are 
denied the privilege, Unrry continues the work it bas never 
laid down in behalf of the Unitarian organizations of our 
land, but we would go to this work as panoplied soldiers in 
the service of truth. We march, not to emphasize, but to 
demolish lines, and, if we dare make the high claim, not to 
seek any good for ourselves, but hoping that somehow we 
may be of some good to others. 


_-- 


CONTRIBUTED. 


THE MESSAGE. 
The wind 
Taketh up rain from the sea 
To bring unto me. 


And O! 
Sweeping at will through my years, 
It taketh up tears! 


But then, 
Heart — could the bow crown the plain 
Were’t not for the rain? 


Behold! 
Promise flames forth on the cloud! 
In praise thou art bowed. 


Accept, 
Welcome the line that doth send, 
‘Thy God is thy friend.”’ 


MINNIE STEBBINS SAVAGE. 


EDUCATION OF TRUSTFULNESS. | 


Unity preached a short but valuable sermon on the 25th 
August, when it took the story of President Harrison for a 
text. He thought a Sunday-school teacher would be a bet- 
ter protection of his fruit from the depredations of small 
boys thana dog. But the moral teaching might have been 
pressed a step farther and the claim set up that trustfu — 
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ness is one of the most efficient means of generating “thos. 


_ rational and moral principles which transform men into self. 


respecting and self-governing beings.” So great is the force 
of social influences,— such creatures of reciprocity are we 
—that, as a good working rule, men give back to each 
other the spirit of the treatment they receive. Those of 
whom we are suspicious retort with treachery, and those 
in whom we confide respond with a desire to justify our 
trust ; we ourselves are animated by the same spirit, resent. 
ing skepticism of our character and aspiring to be worthy 
of the confidence shown us. Of course there are exceptions 
to this law, but they are infrequent, and the rule is a prac. 
tical working one. 

Two lines of illustration occur to me. First, scarcely a 
generation ago the squares and parks of our cities were 
railed in with strong unscalable iron fences to keep out 
depredators. No flowers were planted because it was 
thought that they could not survive the blight of mischiey. 
ous hands. Policemen routed tired and forlorn persons 
from the benches and told them to “move on.” While 
this attitude of suspicion was preserved the imp of deviltry 
was kept alive. The placard “no trespassing allowed,” 
engendered trespassers. But the era of great parks came 
which could not be fenced in. Aesthetic demands for land- 
scape gardening forced in flowering shrubs and blossoming 
beds. ‘To reconcile the people to the necessary taxation 
these huge pleasure grounds were popularized and the 
spirit of their administration was not the exclusion.of the 
people but the encouragement of their enjoyment. The 
duties of the police were changed and they were charged 
not to keep the crowd moving but to be polite, to answer 
questions and to promote the pleasure of all visitors. Have 
not the people nobly responded to this confidence in them ? 
How rarely is the spirit of mischief displayed in these 
‘parks! How safe their beauties are from the despoiling 
touch of even the untaught hands of childhood! 


Secondly. The old paternal system of college discipline 
was responsible for much of student waywardness. When 
presidents of such institutions offered to keep the pupils’ 
purses, and tutors stealthily glided through corridors in 
slippers, and monitors reported absences from chapel ser- 
vices they challenged the young heart to defiance. Under 
such a system character went for little, and the student, even 
if unconsciously, still quite vigorously, felt the atmosphere 
of unearned suspicion to be a degrading one. When pro- 
posals were made for the relaxation of espionage they were 
met with stout predictions of licentiousness to follow. In- 
deed the whole scheme was built upon a theory of a total 
depravity which regimen could repress but not eradicate. 
The experiment was tried first in the University of Virginia 
under Jefferson’s guidance. The students were received as 
young gentlemen of whom decorum was naturally expected. 
They could go to church or not as they liked. The result 
is that nowhere are religious services attended with more 
devout and willing students, cases of discipline are rare, 
and the authorities protest that they would not molest this 
healthful liberty. Amherst followed by putting discipline 
in the hands of each class, and finally Harvard has swept 
away the last vestiges of the monitorial plan. In the great 
universities of our Northwestern states, it never took root, 
and everywhere under their example collegiate regimen has 
perceptibly moved from the “ conceived in sin” estimate of 
youth to the hopefulness of something divine in them. 
These instances of a great law governing the development 
of character are adduced, not because they are exceptional, 
but because they are conspicuous and open to all intelligent 
eyes. Like illustrations could be abundantly added. But, 
perhaps, enough have been presented to make clear the 
law, which is that men return upon us our attitude towards 
them, hate for hate, mischief for suspicion, honor for trust. 
and gladness for esteem. 

D. O. KELLOGG. 
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THE RUBY-CROW NED KINGLET. 
(Regulus Calendula.) 


[ had been expecting news of him for several days, when 
early in the morning of September Ist, his hearty greeting 
was heard from the thickets in my little garden. ‘Ah! 
you have come!”’ was my glad response, “I knew it was 
time.’ The welcome, perhaps, did not reach my lips, but 
it overflowed the heart-and stirred every nerve as I sprang 
to the window and bent my eyes in search of my tiny feath- 
ered friend. I knew just where to look for him. He was 
hopping and skipping from twig to twig in the low apple 


tree by the wall, with astonishing swiftness, craning his 


neck in every direction as his feet struck each resting place, 
and stretching his body to the utmost in order to peer into 
every fold and parting of the leaves round about, where 
a possible insect might be lur king. It was his way of tak- 
ing his breakfast. 

He was bound on a long journey, and had already come 
a great distance with still “farther to go. His call upon me 
was transient and purely a matter of business. He was tired 
and hungry, very likely had been on the wing all night, 
and might feel impelled to resume flight at sundown. So I 
watched him with keen pleasure and interest during his 
brief stay. 

We are old friends, as I intimated above. Year after 
year, In spring and autumn, as regularly as the flowers 
blossom and the leaves fade and fall, this mite of a bird- 
ling, less than four inches from tip of bill to end of tail, 
travels with his kind, across our continent from the sunny 
regions southward even to the shores of the Arctic sea. 
His home is in the bleak north, in Labrador, where Audu- 
bon found him surrounded with a growing family-in the 
month of June, 1883; or it is still beyond, or occasionally 
in lower latitudes, as in the upper borders of Maine, or on 
the Columbia river in Washington Territory. Why he 
chooses to go so far to spend his summers nobody can tell. 
It is one of the not few mysteries of bird life, which natu- 
ralists are still probing for a satisfactory solution. 

It is probably in the main a matter of habit. His ances- 
tors far back by some chance pressed on into the frozen 
zone in quest of an abiding spot where the right sort of 
insect food for their young would be abundant at the right 
moment. There they built their homes and happily reared 
their offspring, and these and their descendants, by a natu- 
ral instinct, flew back to the place of their birth each ensu- 
ing season, to found new households and chant sweet love- 


songs and lullabys in their turn. Thus it happens that my 


morning visitor, the Ruby-crowned Kinglet, and a host of 
his kindred, many scarcely larger than himself, pass us 
with a mere pause and a salutation as they go to and fro at 


the dawn and close of summer, in the annual course of their © 


migrations. 

I said the Ruby-crowned Kinglet builds his home in the 
north. It must be a dainty structure to house so dimin- 
utive acreature, but much that pertains to its precise locality 
and style and material remains a well guarded secret. 
None of our best known scientific explorers have been so 
fortunate as to discover the nest, though some have several 
times come upon its small inmates when only just fledged. 
Quite recently the dainty domicile has been described by a 
most fortunate ornithologist, as a ball of matted moss and 
straw, lined with feathers and large for the size of its 
diminutive owners. 

The Ruby-crown is a quiet colored bird, olive-green 
above and smoked-pearl beneath, with yellow bands across 
the wings; but under the hood of gray on the head there is 
a scarlet crest which I have seen the wind disclose as it 
tossed the outer feathers, and which the bird itself may 
display when it wills. What it lacks in color it makes up 


in song, for the edification of its mate. It reserves its full 


Strains of melody for her ear alone, never repeating them 
except in the seclusion of their summer retreat. Audubon 
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listened entranced to its voice in the one instance when he 
was favored with an opportunity. ‘When I tell you,” he 
says, “that its song is fully as sonorous as that of the 
Canary bird, and much richer, I do not come up to the 
truth, for it is not only as powerful and clear, but much 
more varied and pleasing to the ear.” This is a wonderful 
story of the musical abilities of one of the least of our 
birds, and .scarcely to be believed save that it is related by 
an observer whose accuracy of statement is beyond a doubt. 

While with us the Ruby-crown is incessantly busy in the 
search for food, and would serve as a good example of per- 
petual motion. Its quick, restless movements and frequent 
loud chirps as it flits among the trees, reveal its presence 
to the bird lover immediately on its arrival, but it comes 
and goes and the great world remains ignorant that the 
exquisite stranger has been with us. His is by no means a 
solitary vision, “however, for at times during April and May, 
September and October, the trees in our groves and parks 
and along our city streets are alive with the species. It 
needs but an alert and attentive eye to be aware of -their 
apparition, and so to count one more joy in this’ bounteous 
life. 

The RKuby-crowned Kinglet is peculiar to America, and 
yet several times it has been captured in the old world. In 
1852 it was shot near one of the wooded lakes in Scotland. 
Again a stray individual was killed near Durham in Eng- 
land, and once more one was picked up dead, in 1873, if I 
remember right, and its remains now adorn a museum in 
Heligoland. How did their feeble wings bear these deli- 
cate creatures across the great wide sea that stretches 
between their native land and the shores of the eastern 
hemisphere? Nearly every year some members of our 
special feathered tribes are discovered in Kurope, having 
made as by a miracle the tremendous voyage across the 
Atlantic. 

Shortly after the coming of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
in the fall, he is followed by a near relative, which he so 
closely resembles that their chief distinction is mentioned 
in their names. The Golden-crowned Kinglet (Regulus 
Satrapa) slightly exceeds the other in size. Both are mere 
pigmies, but one day a Ruby-crown and a Humming bird 
alighted on the same branch in a bush in my garden, as if 
to let me compare their dimensions. It was ‘then I saw, 
to my surprise, that two or three Humming birds could -be 
cut out of a Ruby-crown and leave something to spare. 

A species of Regulus, not larger than ours, is the small 
est bird in Europe. As I write these words the shrill note 
of the Ruby-crown comes in from the garden... I turn to 
see him bounding in and out among the tree boughs, 
catching insects on the wing, picking them up from the 
bark and leaves, and executing all the while a series of care- 
less, startling evolutions that are among the choicest exhi- 
bitions of a bird’s wing-power. ° 

ae SARA A. HUBBARD. 
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A BOOK OF POEMS.* 


To be the poet of one true poem, to make one song that 
lives, and must live, because it says that which a thousand 
songs of other men do try to say, is to establish no small 
claim on the world’s gratitude. David Wasson is such a 
poet, whether he be more than this or no. His one song is 
that which he named “ All’s Well.” Where else can we 
find a more jubilant lyric of the soul than this “song of a 
suffering invalid, who had almost exhausted the capacity of 
the human body to bear anguish and pain?’ One does not 
even hear the note of triumph over pain in it. It soars and 
sings like the careless rapture of a bird. Yet as it sinks 
into the memory we see that there is nothing careless in it; 
that only one who had thought and lived his way past per- 
sonal to universal sources of joy could even have conceived 
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“* Poems. By David Atwood Wasson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
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it; and the mere form or word-case of the poem is an 
elaborate crystal of expression. Of the well-known verses 
this page shall hold one, at least,—not the best per- 
haps, but one that is by itself a whole: 


“ Ask and receive,—’tis sweetly said: 
Yet what to plead for, know I not; 
For Wish is worsted, Hope o’ersped, 
And aye to thanks returns my thought. 
If I would pray, 
I’ve naught to say 
But this, that God may be God still; 
For him to live 
Is still to give, — 
And sweeter than my wish his will.” 


Two other poems by Wasson will also be remembered 
long,—** Seen and Unseen” and “Ideals.” The former 
written at sea in 1858, the year after ‘“All’s Well,” is again 
a sick man’s chant of triumph. On the ocean that is ‘‘ seen ”’ 


the wind is ahead and waves run high, but on tbe ocean 
‘* unseen,’’— 


“The wind ahead? The wind is free! 
Forevermore it favoreth me,— 
To shores of God still blowing fair, 
O’er seas of God my barque doth bear.” 


By the very contrast of its sweeping cheer it brings to 
mind the hymn which Newman wrote at sea, so beautiful in 
its gentle way,—the one beginning, “‘ Lead, kindly light, 
amid the encircling gloom.’”’ In the third poem he prays 
his Ideals nof to descend to meet him, for— 


‘ Not to content our lowness, but to lure 
And lift us to your angelhood, 
Do your surprises pure 
Dawn far and sure 
Above the tumult of young blood, 
And starlike there endure.” 


But here we have a whole book of Mr. Wasson’s poems. 
Can we be glad that, as he left the earth, he asked his 
friend to print them? Others perhaps will welcome them, 
but there are no more poems like these we had already 
learnt to love. The three long pieces are poetic,—are they 
poems? ‘The child’s one memory of his mother, “ O’er the 
Sanded Floor,” is a still vision of the heart, whose calm 
pure lines remind one of an Ary Scheffer picture. There 
are a few fine sonnets, or fine lines in a sonnet, and they 
show the high chivalric spirit of the man; but after ‘“‘ Love 
against Love,” ‘ Pride,” ‘‘ Royalty,” “‘ Time’s Household,” 
* Doom,” “‘ Surcease,” * To the Fifty-fourth Regiment,’’— 
after these are named, we turn the pages quickly for our 
noble three. W. ©. G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Dear Unity: Your article on the “Country Week” con- 
tains some good suggestions. I am in full sympathy with 
the feeling that prompts such work, but I cannot call it 
one of the ‘‘new justices of Christendom.’ I cannot even 
feel that it is a beautiful thing todo. It is a merciful and 
a good thing to do, as it is sometimes merciful and good to 

relieve symptoms, but what should we think of a physician 
who contented himself with applying a plaster and giving 
a sedative, without making any inquiry into the cause of 
the disease ? : 

Why should little children,—the wards of the state, 
upon whose moral and physical health the future of the 
nation depends,— why should little children be left to the 
chance of charitable people giving them fresh air and 
wholesome food one week out of the fifty-two? Is it 
‘iustice” to the children? Why should overworked 
mothers and, pale sewing girls be deprived of healthful 
homes fifty-one weeks in the year, and compelled to accept 
them one week as a charity, or go without altogether? Are 
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the conditions which make the “Country Week” necegs,; 
of God’s making or of man’s making? It behooves us {, 
ask ourselves thé question before we feel any glow of mag. 
nanimity, because we have given $2.50 to procure a child q 
week in the country. 

Do we believe in the Fatherhood of God, that all Goa’, 
children are our brothers and sisters? If this is not Our 
faith we have no faith. DoI do a “beautiful” thing when 
I give my half-starved baby brother or my sick sister » 
brief shelter under my roof, and a tiny crumb from my bj 
loaf, while I have cake and pie and jam in the pantry? 

Two thousand four hundred weeks of healthful homes 
and happiness! It is indeed “‘a blessed equation to make 
real—or to try to.” But we are too apt to forget, in our 
efforts to make it real, and in our satisfaction over its real. 
ization, that our duty goes farther and deeper and higher— 
goes as far and as deep and as high as justice. 

In making up the account of these lives for the year, 
there must still be set over against these 2,400 weeks, 2, 40() 
times 01 weeks of unwholesome surroundings and exhaust- 
ing work, and 2,400 times a sense of inferiority and humili- 
ation which comes from the acceptance of charity. 

Is there no more blessed equation “to make real — or to 
try to?” No possibility of an equation whose final result 
shall be plus and not minus? 

Lipa MINNiss Brown. 


—— 
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THE STUDY TABLE. 


A Pure Souled Liar. 


Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
cents. 


Paper, 50 

This anonymous story is one which people will like 
according to the degree of their interest in the sequence of 
the events related, for its strength depends neither on char- 
acter study nor insight into complex human relations. It 
shows skill in the construction of plot while it fails to take 


advantage of the opportunities offered for the portrayal of 


soul development. It is a story, scarcely a study, and is 
well told. The style is direct, and if it seems at times cold, 
considering the demands of the motif, that only adds to the 
impression the writer tries to make in her first chapter, since 
the experiences given as her own are generally told with a 
repressed force that we miss iu the crises of the other char- 
acters ; thus no scene in the book is more vivid than that 
with the detective. The certain sense of unreality about 
the book comes not at all from the central act, the self-sac- 
rifice of Chris, but partly from a failure to adequately 
interpret characters able to give and take so much from 
each other, and partly from the abundant evidence that the 
sacrifice itself was unnecessary. The same results were 
attainable by less heroic means. Finally it is not easy to 
reconcile the Vida of the last chapter, the “grand woman” 
who makes others better by her presence, with the thought 
that she fails to the end to clear Chris or her memory 10 
the eyes of her husband. 

This book has received high commendation from review- 
ers and is undoubtedly one which will attract different 
classes of readers. It is unlike other recent novels and 
will be discussed from more than one point of view. The 
explanation on the first page coupled with the fact that it 1s 
in truth anonymous seems to arrest attention at the outset, 


though in the main the author’s estimate of it is not 
entirely unjust. E, E. M. 


— 


Mewico, Picturesque, Political, Progressive. By Mary Elizabeth 
Blake and Margaret F. Sullivan. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
. Cloth, pp. 228. Price, $1.25. 


This is a book written by two women who, with the ready 
pen and the quick, keen eye of the able journalist give 12 
structive and glowing accounts of Mexico and the Mexicans. 
The volume is composed of articles previously printed in the 
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Boston Journal and the New York Catholic World, but is 
a well connected and exceedingly interesting narrative con- 
cerning this picturesque country, and the customs of its 
people, with reflections upon its systems of religion, educa- 
tion and government. As a whole to the reader the de- 
scriptions seem almost too glowing, but the pictures through- 
out are vivid and one lays down the book with a profound 


longing personally to visit the scenes so attractive when > 


seen through another’s eyes. Altogether, considering Mexi- 
co’s proximity to our own country, and continually increas- 
ing accessibility, its wonderful resources and unique people, 
the book is a timely one, and for many reasons, aside from 
its clear style and vivid word pictures, is well worth the 


reading. ‘The authors have avoided the rock of excessive © 
-moralizing though something more of the analytical ele- 


ment in the book might have given it added force, but as a 
whole it is notable for the unflagging interest with which it 
holds the reader. 


The Boston Tea Party and Other Stories of the Revolution. Revised 
and Adapted from Henry C. Watson. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. Boards, pp. 222. Price, 50 cents. 

This volume, designed especially for young readers, has 
its charm for adults. It is a collection of stories founded 
on the reminiscenses of Revolutionary war veterans, with an 
opening narrative of the Boston Tea Party entitled ‘“‘The 
Lebanon Liberty Club.” The famous Lebanon Club was 
the first liberty club organized in the Colonies and the one 
which formed and executed the plan for the destruction of 
the tea at Boston, and one of its three surviving members, 
David Kinnison, relates the story of the enterprise at a 
Fourth of July celebration held in an upper room in an old 
Boston tavern near Griffin’s wharf. This narrative is fol- 
lowed by reminiscenses of the Revolution from the other 
veterans, “I'he Skirmish at Lexington,” “Arnold’s Expedi- 
tion,” “I'he Patriotism of Mrs. Borden,’’ etc., tales of bat- 
tle, seige, and personal adventure. The book is written in 
a pleasing style and is well fitted to arouse patriotism, as 
well as to entertain and instruct the young. BG. 


THE HOME. 


A LITTLE QUESTIONER. 


A tired young mother, for whom there were many duties 
yet undone, tucked her little boy into his bed and bent over 
him for the usual good-night kiss. 

“Mamma.” 

‘Well, my child, what is it?” 

‘When one boy hates another boy, but pretends he loves 
him, isn’t that hypocriting ?” 

Ten minutes were spent in explaining how there should 
be neither hating nor pretending, but real love one to an- 
other. Then the good-nights were again exchanged and 
mamma had reached the stairway when— 

“Mamma, I’ve been thinking.” 

Back to the bedside came mamma. 

“My name is Alfred, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, of course, you know that.” 

‘“Haven’t I got a body and a mind?” 

“Yes, but baby is crying down stairs, so you must tell 
me what you wish to quickly.” 

“Well, I’ve been thinking that I wanted you to tell me 
which you named Alfred, my body or my mind, because if 


it’s my body why, then I shant have any name when I go to 


Heaven.”? S. M. B. 


WHAT CAN THE CHILDREN DO THIS SUMMER. 

The following, which is an excerpt from an article in the 
Sunday School Times, by Mrs. A. F. Raffensperger, is so 
full of suggestion and interest both for parents and chil- 
dren that we copy it for our Unrry friends. Though this 


summer be well nigh fled, the article may be preserved and 
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furnish suggestions for summers yet tocome. It runs as 
follows: 

‘‘A wise mother will try to plan her children’s vacation 
in such a way that they will have some definite object in 
view beyond the mere personal enjoyment of the day or 
hour. The pursuit, whatever it may be, should come as far 
as possible within the line of their pleasures, and, in fact, 
make a part of them. When the boys start off in the 
morning on a tramp, if they can be interested in hunting 
for geological specimens that may form the nucleus of a 
cabinet, it will add amazingly to the interest of the excur- 
sion. ‘They will come home with their pockets filled with 
rocks, and will eagerly display their quartz and their 
pyrites, their fossil casts and their petrifactions. The parent 
can teach many valuable lessons while looking over the 
treasure-trove. Probably the amateur geologist, with glow- 
ing face and sparkling eyes, will eagerly exhibit the pyrites, 
and ask, ‘Is it gold?’—furnishing an illustration for the 
truth the parent will seek to impress, that: ‘all is not gold 
that glitters.’ Meanwhile the rudiments of geology are 
being taught, the children’s eyes are opened to seek out the 
wonderful treasures of Nature, and possibly a bias is given 
to some minds that will hereafter make their possessors 
recognized as authorities in the field of geological research. 

‘*So the children may be interested in the study of in- 
sects. Give them a butterfly-net with a long handle, a 
small bottle of chloroform, a collector’s box (which may be 
€& common pasteboard box), and some slender pins. Teach 
them how to chloroform the beautiful butterfly or dragon- 
fly they may catch,—and here kindness and consideration 
can be taught,—and encourage them to see how many 
varieties of insects they can capture. They will peer 
eagerly into flowers and shaded nooks, and they will learn 
marvelous things regarding the ways of the tiny creatures 
they have hitherto passed by unnoticed. The eminent 
naturalist of the future may be taking his first lessons this 
summer. 

“In order to make this pursuit yield the most possible 
pleasure, the children should have suitable cases for the 
preservation of the captured insects; and the mother may 
need to learn a few lessons herself in regard to the best and 
safest methods of keeping them from the ‘ collectors’ moth, 
—that bane of amateurs. 

“The girls are fond of flowers. But if they are encour 
aged to press them, and make herbariums, they will find - 
their interest in the frail beauties greatly increased. A 
little simple instruction in botany can go along with the 
collecting, and will not be forgotten. 

“Some of them might become interested in ferns, for 
instance. Send them to see how many varieties they can 
find. Of course, their keen eyes will discover the ‘ maiden- 
hair fern,’ most beautiful of our American varieties. Let 
them hunt for the ‘moon fern,’ the shyest of all our 
ferns, and they may consider themselves fortunate if they 
find half a dozen specimens. When they bring home their 

arms full of different kinds, let them select a leaf that has 
the under side dotted from end to end with tiny brown 
specks. Put a bit of it, covered with these specks, under a 
magnifying glass, and let them examine it. Such exclama- 
tions of delighted surprise! 

“¢ Fruit!’ ‘They look like raspberries!’ 
heard of fern fruit!’ ‘ How wonderful!’ 

‘Yes, wonderful indeed. And see to it that the lessons 
learned from flowers and ferns, from rocks and stones, from 
bees and butterflies, lead the young student of nature 
nearer to nature’s God. | 

“<Too much trouble for this hot weather,’ does the par- 
ent say? Try it, and you will find that the children will 
not be the only parties benefited by this or similar methods 
of spending the vacation, and possibly the knowledge 
gained will be quite as valuable as any that school-books 
alone can teach,” , : | 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Sioux City, Iowa.—Out of much that is 
pleasant to remember in a visit to Sioux City 
one thing stands out conspicuous. It is a 
slab of Dell Rapids granite, of a dull reddish 
hue, four feet by eighteen inches in dimen- 
sions, on which is engraved a single word — 
“UNITY.” It stands over the arched door- 
way of the square tower leading into the new 
Unitarian church, which is slowly lifting its 
front on the corner of a_ beautiful street. 
Unity! The workmen go on hammering and 
clattering around it, friends drive up and 
inspect it, the diverse life, the conflicting 
interests of the busy populace roll by little 
heeding it. But there it stands always the 
same, pronouncing its benediction of love and 
good-will upon all who come and go. It fitly 
expresses the spirit of the earnest people who 
have gathered around Miss Safford with a 
deep and strong affection. The church is to 
be built of wood and stone, forty-six feet wide 
and one hundred deep, and fitted out with all 
the conveniences of modern church life. It 
is hoped that the basement will be ready for 
occupancy by the first of November. Until 
that time services will be held in the Court 
House. The pulpit is to be supplied regu- 
larly during Miss Safford’s four months’ 
absence by various ministers in lowa, Minne- 
sotaand Dakota. Goud congregations greeted 
the secretary of the Western Conference Sep- 
tember 2 and 9. Rev. E. T. Wilkes supplies 
the Pulpit September 16, and Rev. Marion 
Murdock on the 23d. The Sunday-school 
reassembles after vacation with encouraging 
numbers and interest and the several parish 
activities start afresh with courage and 
energy. It is a growing church in a growing 
city, a city that has in the last eight years 
stepped almost to the front, claiming now to 
be the second city in population and business 
activities in the state of Iowa. 


Boston.—In one of our daily newspapers 
is a symposium of the opinions of prominent 
clergymen on the city rule of requiring a 
These 
generally favor that easy rule. 


—The juvenile exercise termed “ Sloyd ”— 
being light carpentry and wood carving —is 
added in many of our schools to the usual 


course by the generosity of a few ladies. 
Two gentlemen teachers from Stockholm are 
engaged to. introduce the work. 

—A kind reception is bespoken for Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot and his bride, Miss Mary 
Jackson May, daughter of Fred W. G. May, 
if on their wedding tour they should visit 
Chicago or St. Louis. 

—The Old South Meeting House, lately 
leased to exhibit a national—and later a sacred 
panorama—has now resumed its use as a re- 


| ceptacle of colonial and revolutionary relics. 


—Rev. Messrs. Humphrey, Hosmer, Law- 
rance and Prof. Cary of Meadville, Euro- 
pean tourists, will all be at home by the mid- 
dle of September. 


Hobart, Ind.—The secretary of the 
Western Conference, ez-officto pastor of this 
pastorless church, has arranged for the pul- 
pit supply for another year for alternate Sun- 
day evenings, the parish taking care of the 
alternate Sunday and the Sunday-school 
among themselves. ‘The schedule of the ap- 
pointments is neatly printed upon a card 
which will be freely distributed among the 
citizens of Hobart. On this card the names 
of Messrs. Milsted, Utter, Blake, Gannett, 
Effinger and Jones appear. | 


Sheffield, I1l.—The ladies of the stead- 
fast Unitarian Society in this place, Rev. J. 
Fisher, pastor, have recently done avery com- 
mendable work in beautifying the interior of 


its sanctuary, and further improvements on 


the exterior are in prospect. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS’ MEET- 
ING OF THE WOMEN’S WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The board met September 6th at Headquar- 
ters. Mrs. Richardson in thechair. Present 
—Mesdames, Jones, Ware, Hilton, West, of 
Chicago, and Mrs. Dinsmore of Omaha. The 
secretary was absent owing to sickness and 
Mrs. West acted pro tem. | 

The reports of secretary and treasurer were 
read and accepted. Report of committee ap- 
pointed to prepare rules for directors was 
submitted and accepted. Mrs. Jones moved 
that 500 copies of the rules be printed and 
that they be published with records of this 
meeting in Unity. Miss Hilton reported for 
the Indian committee that a barrel of papers 
and books had been shipped to Mr. Bond, 
and a letter was read from him giving inter- 
esting account of work at the Indian school. 
He calls for outer and under clothing for 
boys from six to fifteen. His address: Rev. 
H. F. Bond, Blakeley, Montana. 

Letters from Mrs. Houghton, director from 
Michigan; Mrs. Learned, of Missouri, and 
Mrs. Hiscock, of Colorado, were read. The 
first reported a revival of the Unitarian So- 
ciety at Grand Rapids, and showed an earnest 
spirit for work. Mrs. Learned reported for 
the Religious Study Class of St. Louis, that 
half the work this year will be a study of our 
faith, and half an aim to deepen the mother 
life with thechildren. She reported no study 
classes formed elsewhere. 

Mrs. Hiscock sent a plea for more study 
work among our church women, and not so 
much brain force given to preparing church 
suppers, etc. 

Very interesting letters were read by Mrs. 
Richardson from Mrs. Andrews and others. 
Miss Chapin, of St. Paul, sent her resignation 
to the board, and Mrs. David Utter a letter de- 
clining to serve according to appointment. 
Mrs. Dupee was elected in her place. 


The subject of joining the Women’s Nat- 


ional Council was presented, but Mrs. Ware 


moved the decision be deferred until the next 


meeting. 

Mrs. Miller, of Geneseo, and Mrs. Fisher, of 
Sheffield, were appointed our delegates to the 
approaching [Illinois conference at Quincy 


pe 


and the Rock River Circle at Monmouth. The 
meeting then adjourned. 
FLORENCE HILTON, Secretary, 


RULES FOR DIRECTORS OF THE W. W.U.¢. 


1. The directors shall hunt up every Upj- 
tarian woman in their States. When isolate 
place themselves in friendly communication 
with each. 

2. The directors should attend State Con. 
ferences and arouse the women, and see that 
the Conference interests are represented, 

3. Directors are asked to urge the women’s 
societies in each State to read at their next 
meeting the secretary’s annual report. Then 
to get the expression of the womens’ thought 
about our various lines of work. Will they 
form branches with the committees suggested? 

4, After deciding what they will work for, 
let each society appoint some one to write to 
the chairman of the several conference com. 
mittees, viz.: Mrs. West, of the Temperance: 
Mrs. Ware, of the Ramabai; Miss Hilton, of 
the Indian; Miss Le Baron or Miss Hilton, 
if they desire to form a P. O. M. Committee: 
to Mrs. L. W. Learned, of St. Louis, for Re- 
ligious Study Class work, and to Headquar- 
ters for information about forming branch or. 
ganizations. 

5. The directors should so understand the 
financial condition of each society in their 
States that they could advise each as to its 
right apportionment to the Conference. For 
this year let each director see that every so. 
ciety gives $5.00 or $10.00 at least, and that 
every woman give her $1.00 membership. 
Advise her saving it in five cent pieces a week 
if it seems the best way, but press her to feel 
it her duty to raise it during the year. By 
this course we can see how much will be 
brought into the treasury and how much can 
be done with it; and then we shall know how 
much more will be needed another year. 

6. The directors should inquire in all socie- 
ties if there are any who are capable of benefit- 
ing by the advantages of the Alliance Lecture- 
ship and helping such to reach this study. 

7. Thedirectors should encourage the hold- 
ing of lectures and other intellectual enter- 
tainments in order to raise money for confer- 
ence work. 


Beware of Scrofula 


Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood’sSarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

‘‘T was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had tworunning sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” C. E. LoVEJoy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
byimpure blood. Itis readily cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “ Lam entirely well.” 

‘‘My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. 5. 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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All of above rules to be followed by local | Hinsdale, Ills.: Mrs. F. F. Temple, Mrs. €, 


directors in their own church and neighbor- | C. Warren, Mrs. C. T. Warren, Mrs. M. T. L. 


What to report at the quarterly meetings: 

1. How many societies in your State? 

9, How many individual women? 

3. Sunday Circles: How many? Average 
attendance. Whattheir difficulties and needs, 

4. Religious study classes. Ifow many? 
Always tell of new ones formed and what all 
are studying. 

5, How many Post-Office missions? 

6, What are the women’s societies doing? 

7. How much money raised since last quar- 
ter? How raised and how expended. 

8, What do you think the State and the 
women’s societies greatest needs? 

9, Any suggestions from directors about 
the conference and its work. 

10. All to be arranged under headings so 
as to be most easily read and understood by 
the board. 

11. All Conference Committees report at 
quarterly meetings. : 
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Treasurer’s Report of th: Women’s 
Western Unitarian Conference, from 
May 17, 1888, to date. 
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MEMBERSHIP FEES PAID IN TO “CONFERENCE” 
AND “ASSOCIATION,” 


Chicago—Mrs. W. H. Furness, Mrs. E. E. 
Marean, Mrs. John Adams, Mrs. J. B. Roche, 
Mrs. J. M. Wansee, Miss Emma Finch, Mrs. 
Charles Dupee, Miss Emma Dupee, Mrs. D. 
Washburn, Mrs. A. H. Lord, Mrs. 8. D. Weods, 
Mrs. Gilbert Pryor, Mrs, B. F. Felix, Mrs. 
Charles Adams, Mrs. Mary E. S. Russell, 
Mrs. George Follansbee, Mrs. D. P. Hueston, 
Mrs. Kate Whitney, Mrs. 8. H. Conger, Mrs. 
F. 8. Heywood, Mrs. Cyrus Dupee, Miss Me- 
dora Welch. Mrs. Dean Bangs, Miss Lucy J. 
Doe, Mrs. W. G. Wood, Miss Jenny Wilcox, 
Miss L. M. Greeley, Mrs. M. J. Cheney, Mrs. 
H. H. Badger, Mrs. N. R. Stone, Mrs. John 
Slade, Mrs. J. S. Brewer, Mrs. M. L. Satter- 
lee, Mrs. C. A. Tinkham, Miss Julia Leavens, 
Miss Phebe Himrod, Mrs. H. K. Elkins, Mrs. 
Isadore Taylor, Mrs. S. A. Whetstone, Mrs. C. 
W. Davenport, Mrs. Elizabeth Loomis, Mrs. 
J.S. Lewis, Mrs. George E. Adams, Mrs. E. 
A. West, Mrs. C. P. Woolley, Mrs. Ellen A. 
Martin, Mrs. W. D. Dow, Mrs. L. C. Colt, Mrs. 
Abby Chapman, Mrs. J. W. Frost, Miss Re- 
becca 8. Rice, Rev. J. Ll. Jones, Mrs. J. A. 
Perkins, Mrs. Flora P. Tobin, Mrs. Sarah 
Darrow, Miss J. P. West, Miss Jennie Dow, 
Mrs. Thomas E. Fry, Mrs. Alexander Dunlap, 
Mrs. P. A. Newton, Miss C. D. Adams; 
Miss Fannie Whiting, Mrs. G. H. Hag- 
erty, Miss H. E. Dupee, Mrs. Janie S. Boyesen, 
Mrs. J. L. Loveday, Mrs. G. A. Bishop, Mrs. 
J. W. Adams, Mrs. Elizabeth Webster, Mrs. 
G. F, Harding, Mrs. F. W. Young. 


| Mrs. T. H. Capron. 


Gannett, Mrs. E. P. Hinds, Miss Belle Tiffany 


’ 


Geneva, Ills.: Mrs. B. 8. Long, Miss E. H. 


| Long, Miss 8. 8. Carr. 


Oak Park, Ills.: Miss Helen Gale, Miss 
Flora Gill, Mrs. W. A. Hutchinson, Mrs. Geo. 
Clapp. 

Highland Park, Ils.: Mrs. H. C. Sampson. 
Hyde Park, Ills.: Mrs. Ellen T. Leonard. 
Ottumwa, lowa: Mrs. Henry Phillips. 
Cooksville, Wis.: Mrs. M. 8S. Savage. 
North Reading, Mass.: Rev. Mary Graves. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Mrs. Phebe L. Hough- 
ton, Miss Clementine Houghton. 
St. Louis, Mo.: Mrs. Charles R. Suter. 
Sioux Falls, Dakota: Miss C. J. Bartlett. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Mrs. H. A. McConnell. 
Englewood, Ills.: Mrs. Emma F. Beardsley. 
Aspen, Col.: Mr. George E. Hasey. 
St. Paul, Minn.: Mrs. Warren M. Perkins, 
Kenosha, Wis.: Miss M. E. French. 
Lake View: Mrs. Mary H. Andrews. 
Boston, Mass.: Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 
Davenport, Iowa: Miss E. M. Gould. _ 
Princeton, llls.: Mrs. Victoria Richardson. 
Mrs. J. C. Hiiron, Treasurer. 
September 10, 1888. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner Michi- 

an avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
itter, minister. Sunday, September 16, serv- 
ices at 11 A. M. 

Unity CuurcnH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, September 16, services at 10:45 
A.M. | 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, September 16, services at 
10:45 A.M. 

ALLSOULS CHURCH, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, September 16, serv- 
ices at 11 aA. M.; Subject: The Church as a 
Manual Training School in Religion. Annual 
Meeting of All Souls Library Association, 
Tuesday, 3 Pp. M. Bible Class and Teachers’ 
Meeting, 7:30 Friday evening. 

Unity CHUKCH, HInsDALE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, September 16, services 
at 10:45 a. M. 


REV. GEORGE WILLIS CooKE will lecture 
during the season of 1888-9, as usual. He is 
prepared to give four lectures on 7'he Intel- 
lectual Development of Women, and three on 
The Poetry of Robert Browning. He also has 
lectures on George Eliot, Charles Darwin, 
Robert Browning, and Emerson. During the 
past summer he has prepared anew course of 
faur lectures on T'he Social History of New 
England, in which he will describe the town 
meeting, the meeting-house, the Puritan min- 
ister, andthe home life of our forefathers, 
with the aim of sbowing how the people 
actually lived and how American ideas were 
gradually developed. Mr. Cooke’s addres is 
Dedham, Mass. : 


Saltrheum, with its intense itching and 
burning, is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Many who were formerly severe sufferers 
have reason to thank “the peculiar medicine ” 
for cures effected. 


All desiring employment should write to B. F. 
Johnson & Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. See 
their advertisement. 


A KUENEN, PROFESSOR OF THE- 
* OLOGY AT LEIDEN. An historico-critica] 
inquiry into the origin and composition of The Hexa-. 
teuch (Pentateuch and Book of Joshua) translated 
from the Dutch by Philip H. Wicketeed. Price $3.50. 


Mailed to any address on receipt of price by the Lib- 
eral Publishing Co., 54 Lyon St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“* Wise and witty without being wearisome.” 


NERVES! NERVES! ! 


What terrible visions this little word brings 
before the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, ‘ 
Nervous Prostration, 
All stare them in the face. Yet all these nervous 
troubles can be cured by using 


Paines 
elery — 
gmpound 


For The Nervous | 
.The Debilitated. 


The Aged. om 
THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 


Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve troubles. 

It is a Nerve Tonic, an Alterative, a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. That is why it 


CURES WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 
$1.00 a Bottle. Send for full articulars, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT, 


ee 
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We will print your name and au- 
dress in American Agents’ Diree 
8 tory, for only 12 cents in post- 


age stamps; you willthen receive great numbers of pictures, cards, 
catalogues, books,sample works of grt, circulars, magazines, pa- 
pers, general samples, etc., etc., UNCOVERING toyou the great broad 
field of the great employment and agency business, Those whose 
names are in this Directory often receive that which if purchased, 
would cost $20 or $30 cash. Thousands of men and women make 
large sums of money in the agency business. Tens of millions of 
dollars worth of goods are yearly sold through agents. This Direc- 
tory is sought and used by the leading publishers, booksellers, 
novelty dealers, inventors and manufacturers of the United States 
and Europe. It isregarded as the standard Agents Directory of the 
world and is relied upon: a harvest awaits all whose names appear 
in it. ‘Those whose names are in it will keep posted on all the new 


money making things that come out, while literature will flow te 
them ina steady stream. The great bargains of the most reliable 
firms will be put before all. Agents make money in their own 10cal- 
ities. Agents make money traveling all around. Some agents make, 
ever ten thousand dollars a year. All depends on what the agent has 
to sell. Few there are who know all about the business of those whe 
employ agents; those who have this information make big money 
easily; those whose names are in this Directory get this information 
FREE andcomplete. ‘This Directory is used by all first-class firma, 
all over the world, who employ agents, Over 1,000 such firms use it 
Your name in this directory will bring you in great information and 
Jarge value; thousands will through it be led to profitable work, 
eo | FORTUNE. Reader, the very: best small investment you cam 
raake, is to have your name and address printed in this directory. 
Address, AMERICAN AGENTS’ DIRKCTORY, Augusta, Maing, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


} 


Through a subscription for the purpose of putting on 
sale Mr. West's little book, 7 


* Uplifts of Heart and Will,” 


at a reduced price from the edition advertised in cloth, 
we are able for the present to offer the work, neatly 
bound in paper covers, postpaid, for 
20 cents per copy, 
| 3 copies for 50 cents. 
The paper and type are the same as in the cloth edi- 
tion. 
The above are net prices, and the offer will remaia 
open only until revoked. 
The edition in cloth still remains at 50 cents per 
copy. 
[From the New Theology Herald. } 


‘* The outpourings of a soul deeply religions in the 
best sense, but suspicious of forms. Truly beautiful 
invocations. The volume contains the strongest pos- 
sible testimony to the indestructibility of the religious 
sentiment. The poems at the end are also full to over- 
flowing with noble fooling. This volume is one of the 
many assurances that the liberal church will fast 
enough gather poetry, music and art, to invest ite 
nobler thought.’ 


Address all orders to the Publishers, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


_- 


APHORTSMS by EDWARD OWINGS | Sed odo 

Vash- 
ington Critic. Cloth 16 mo., 50 cents, postpaid. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, Chicago. 
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CULL WEIGH? 
PURE 


Ite superior excellence preven in millions of 
nomes for more than aj quarte1o: acentury. It is 
ueed by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
eat, Purest, and most nealthfuil. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO. 8st. LOUB. 


VALUE, $125, 
A BOX OF FINE STATIONERY 


AND 
‘“‘Woman and Home’’ till Jan. 
1890, all for 50c. 


“Ve have purchased at a very heavy sacrifice sale a 
few Roiteol boxes of fine note paper and envelopes, 
auch as is sold in the stores tor 35 cents a box. On 
each sheet we have had a handsome =“ engraved. 
e entire lot figures $1.25, as follows: OMAN AND 
OME, 1 year, 50 cents; 4 months additional, 15 cents; 
note paper, per box, 35 cents; ngreyin per box, 25 
cents; tutal, $1.25. As long as the lot lasts we offer 
OMAN and HOME, the largest and Best 
ashion and Home Journal Published, till 
an. 1890, 16 Months, and a box of this Ele- 
+ Note Paper and Envelopes all for 50 
Gen . 


gS” We can not agree to hold this offer open long, 
as we have but this one lot of paper and can obtain no 
more. Reference, any publisherin the U.S. Send at 
once, naming this paper. 

Address WOMAN AND HOME, 
ASBURY PaRK, N. J 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Any beok learned in one reading. 
| Mind wandering cured- 
Speaking without notes. 
Wholly anlike artificial systems. 
Piracy condemned by Supreme Court. 


Great inducements to correspondence classes. |’ 


Prospectus, with opinions of Dr. Wm. A. Ham- 
mond, the world-fam+d Specialist in Mind diseases, 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, the great Psycholo- 


gist. J. M. Buckley, D. D., Editor of the Christian 


Advocate, Richard Proctor, the Scientist,and others, 
sent post free try | 
Prof. A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Make the Baby Laugh. 


It will, whenever Papa and Mamma are in sight, if it is 
pro rly nonrished. Itis the healthy child's normal 
Sepattien. If your baby is not that way, 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


will help you make himso. Wootricu & Co: on lable, 


PRICE, 50¢.\ 


UNITY. 
THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestione of an individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history. 
Cloth, large 12mo, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.00. 


‘One of the most original and convincing argumente 
in favor of a future life for the individual, which we 
have everread. . . . The book has the great merit 
of brevity, is written in a lucid style, andis of great in- 
terest. We can detect some places where the aryu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the soul.”.—Omaha World. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 

Eight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 131. In imitation parch- 
ment, 50 cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A epecial 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.50; by mail, $1.65; no 


less number sold. 

The topics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 
A Cup of Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 
Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness, Tenderness, the 
Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. ‘All who try to make their religion a thing of 
the present, who try to find living remedies for Jiv g 
difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication. 
—Boston Transcript. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
A Study, by Rev. J.C. F.Grumbine. Cloth, equare 
18mo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 


“It is full of eloquent passages.”’"—Wrances Power 
Cobbe. 


“'The author has conducted his argument on the 
great question involved in a plain, practical way.’’— 
Columbus Daily Despatch. 


PRACTICAL PIETY. 

Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects: ‘The 
Economies of Religion,” ‘' Bread versus Ideas,” 
“Present Sanctities,”’ ‘The Claime of the Chil- 
dren.”’ Limp cloth, square 18mo. Price, 80 cents. 


‘The sermons are shogt, bright, earnest, graphic in 
expression, often poetical in their thought; and. alto- 
ther among Mr. Jones's best..’"—7’he Unitarian. 
‘The texta are mere mottoes for’ naturalistic talk, 
wongh now and then the talk is very good.”—New 
York Evangelist. 

*.*Any of these books mailed on receipt of 
price. Catalogues free, Agents wanted for 
these and 300 other books. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago’ 


is the amount you can get for a small 

Loum if you know just where to send 

; ) for it, Send 20 cents in silver or 2 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in THe AGENnts’ REcorpD and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c., in order to induce you to become 


their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 


the firet 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send THE Farm- 
ERS’ RECORD, (illuetrate )atrial yearfree. Itis but 
& small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 


Record Pub, Co., Muncie, Indiana, 


THE DEAF 


Psck’s Parent Improvep CusHionzD — 
Ear Dauns Perfectly Restore the 
Hearing, whether the eafness is 
by colds, fevers or injuries to the natural 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
in position, Music, conversation, whis- 
pers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
using them. Write to F. HISCOX, 853 
Broadway, cor. 14th St., New York, for 
illustrated book of proofs, F 


GOOD NEW 
To LADIES. 


| in Te 
Greatest Bargains ‘Scnces: 
Baking Powder and PR. MIUMS. 
For particulars xddress 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEa Oo. 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N Y¥- 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL, described 
from things heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN. 
BORG, “ Servant of the Lord Jesus( brist.” Also THE 
LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by him in the 
spiritual world in 1757; The Doctrine of Life, The Sacred 
Scriptures. The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc- 
trine, in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for $1.00. 
Discount to the trade. Address Ame: ican Swedenborg 
gala: Lame Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 

or y. 


23 PER CENT. PROFIT F08,990 
and 


COMPANY 


ON A POPULAR BOOK OF POEMS, BALLADS 
ONDEAUX, by an American author well known to 
readers of leading magazines. Full outfit, including copy of 
the book, confidential terms and list of other good ks for 
agents mailed to any address for 35 one-cent stamps, 
ARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


September 15, 1888 
TO LITERATURE STUDENTS 
We have lately concluded an arrangement with the 


Eastern publishing house controlling the publication 
of the books of 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 


by which we can offer them to our customers at speci) 
low prices. The retail price of the books is $2.00 per 
volume, our price by mail to any address $1.50 per 
volume or $4.00 for the three volumes. We can give 
discounts from these low pri es to our anthorized 
agents or to Unity Clubs ordering several copies at a 
time The full titles of the books are as follows: 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON: His Life. 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, 390 pages, 
with portrait of Emerson. 


“In all respects an admirable book. The firat four- 
teen chapters tell all thatis needful to be known abont 
the ancestry, the circumstances, the practical labors 
of the man; while the last twelve furnish a: masterly 
exposition of his intellectual and spiritual achieve. 
ment ”—T7'he Critic. 


GEORGE ELIOT: A Critical Study of her Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, with por- 
trait of George Eliot. 


‘* Mr. Cooke brings to his work the most inexhaust- 
ible and painstaking patience, the most thorough de- 
votion to the labor he has undertaken, and the deepest 
mental sympathy with George Eliot’s processes as he 
understands them.”’— Boston Courier. 


POETS AND PROBLEMS. The Poet as a 
Teacher; Tennyson; Ruskin; Browning. Cloth, 
12mo, 892 pages. 

“*Poets and Problems’ will meet a want long felt 
by students and readers. Mr. Cooke's mental hospital- 
ity and spiritual sympathy with the poets of whom he 
writes render his interpretation one of critical value 
and full of suggestive insight.”"—Roston Traveller. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
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THE COMPLETE LIFE. 


A new volume of sermons by 
JAMES TI. WEST. 
The subjects of the sermons are: 


The Complete Life, The Helper-On, Mora} 
Purpose, The Deification of Man, Equi- 
librium, The Holy Spirit. 


—Would that all pulpits rang with words as brave 
and true as we find in the published sermon-lectures 
of James H. West, brought out in book form by the 
publishing house of Charles H, Kerr & Co., Chicago, 
with the title “The Complete Life.’ Every word the 
author indites is golden, and should be read by young 
and old. Such books are genuine uplifte of heart an: 
mind, and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth's sordid dust and mire, we shall have 
men like James H. West to thank for finding our way 
there.—CUhicago Evening Journal. 


Cloth, 18mo, 109 pages, 60 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ILLUSTRATION HALF SIZE. 


” CAMPAIGN BADGES 


WHICH WILL IT BE? . 


Gold Plate with correct Photo- 

 Nwaty of the President and Vice 
sident of either party, at- 

| tached on a Red, White and 
<i, Biue Silk-Ribbon. New cnd 
=) es sold 

. Send 


W. HILEIA & COr. | 
Wholesale Jewelers, 
100 Wh Madison Street. Chicago. Ul 
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~* CHICAGO... 


ORIGINAL STORIES 
One Hundred Ori al and 
Entertaining Stories by the 
, Best American Authors to 


‘+ whoever sends us a list of three story readers and 


ten cents. Address Potter & Potter, 90 and ¥ 
Federal St., Boston. 


